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N.Y. K. WORLD-WIDE STEAMSHIP SERVICE # 


Passage orders and complete sailing arrangements can now be made 
an Seoul before you start — 


Vacation trips to Japan’s Beauty Spots. 

Winter travel to Hong Kong and the South Sea resorts. 
Fast Express to China ports. 

Combined Business and Pleasure Trips around the world. 


Ee , Home on Furlough to America or Europe. 
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THE N. Y. K. WITH 150 OCEAN STEAMERS & MOTOR LINERS 


is at your service — at your command. 


You may travel by the latest Motor Liners at no extra cost. Or you may 
elect to travel less ostentatiously by the universally popular second class. On the 
Seattle Route there are New Cabin and Tourist Cabin boats, that far surpass any 
old type vessels, at reduced fares. Lowest first class fares across the Paceffic. 


ba Reservations with NEW ILHAN & CO., Chong-no, Seoul. 
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LULA WELLS INSTITUTE : 


Helps to support Poor Young Women and Grown Girls whose 
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Education has been Neglected 
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Here they are Encouraged to Manufacture 


MATTRESSES AND QUILTS OLD AND NEW RAG RUGS 
SWEATERS, MITTENS, ETC. TWINE RUGS 
AND ALL KINDS CF PLAIN SEWING 
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Send Orders to : (Term: Cash at One Month) 
MISS ANNA S. DORISS, PYENGYANG, KOREA. 
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TENT MEETINGS AT KUNSAN. 


During one week of these meetings 1382 people expressed a determination 
to become Christians, All the crowd did not get in the picture. Rev. Kim Ik 
Doo was the preacher. 


VILLAGE CHURCHES IN KOREA 


Hundreds of rural church buildings similar to these have been erected in all parts of Korea, 
their cost being meet entirely by the Korean Christians; they also maintain their own pastors. 
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Some Problems of Literature 


(Summary of address given at Annual Meeting of the Christian Literature Society of Korea) 


A. L. WARNSHu!S, D. D. 


HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH has entered 
upon a period of great difficulty in the 
advancement of its cause. We must not 

deceive ourselves by ignoring the facts, but 
should move forward with fearless courage 
and confidence. 

Among the forces that oppose the Church 
today is that which you call ‘The North Wind.” 
You know more than I about the influence of 
communistic propaganda. It is world-wide ia 
the extent of its activities; it is advanced with 
great skill and with sacrificial devotion. 

Secularism is another of the opposing forces. 
It may be called a “West Wind,” but-its in- 
fluence is also world-wide. The situation 
seems to me to be well:summed up in the fol- 
lowing extracts froma letter written by Pro- 
fessor William Hung, of Yenching University, 
Peking, which was read at the Jerusalem 
- Council Meeting in 1928,—“It seems to me that 
_ we have arrived at a stage in the history of 
missions when it is no longer worth while for 
the missionary leaders to study the Christian 
approaches to Buddhism, Confucianism, ete, 
While Christianity is making inroads on 
these religions from one side, these religions 
are suffering a good deal more in the rear 
_ from a group of new enemies. These have ad- 


vanced so far into their territory that, for all 
practical purposes, Christianity must ignore 
the incapacitated older religions and think of 
its frontier work in terms of what it will have 
to do with these same forces ; scientific agno- 
sticism, materialistic determinism, political fas- 
cism, and moral iconoclasm.” 

These propagandists of communism and 
secularism are wasting no time, neither can we. 
In the words of T. R, Glover, we must ‘‘out- 
think, out-live, and out-die”’ these propagan- 
dists of atheistic revolution. 

With much hesitation, as a mere visitor, I 
venture to mention a third fact that must 
challenge the C. L. S. in the development of 
its program. The growth of the Church in 
Korea seems to have been threatened, not be- 
cause the opportunity for evangelistic work 
has passed, not because the evangelistic work 
is neglected, but because the results of evan- 
gelistic work are not being effectively con- 
served. The statistics published by yourselves 
seem to show that in six or seven years the 
new members admitted into full communion 
in the Church are equal in number to the pre- 
sent total of communicant members. This 
raised the question whether there are not 
as many baptized men and women outside the 
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Church as there are inside the Church in 
Korea. The statistics are probably inaccurate 
There are probably large losses due to death 
and removals. But what are the facts? What 
is the actual situation? We do not seem to 
have sufficient evidence to prove that the 
Church is not at a stand-still. At any rate, 
there is a great and urgent call to do much 
more to meet the needs of new church mem- 
bers, that they may be built up in their faith, 
so that they may be strong enough to with- 
stand the temptations and difficulties of Chris- 
tian living in everyday life. This is a part of 
our work in which Christian literature of the 
right kind may be of great value. 

The next few years may be the most dif- 
ficult in the history of the Christian religion. 
Why ? Not chiefly because of the forces that 
- Oppose us, nor because we are called upon to 
deal with so many issues simultaneously, but 
also and principally for the encouraging rea- 
son that never before have so many Christians 
awakened to the awful implications of the 
Christian gospel. Thank God, we have come 
to a time when large numbers of the followers 
of Jesus believe with depth of conviction that 
He meant what He said, and they are con. 
vinced that He must be Lord of all or not at 
all. The cross is not merely a theological doc- 
trine but a principle of life. Christ is seeking 
men and women in whom He may repeat His 
life. The gospel is not of a man who died as 
a criminal, but of one who did not stay dead. 
The proof of the resurrection is not the word 
of Paul but the new power in life and death 
that the world has seen and sees in changed 
‘men. Christianity is not a theory to be be- 
lieved, or a doctrine to be learned, or a code 
of rules to be painfully followed ; but it is life 
and light and power. This power exists as it is 
manifested in life and is thus demonstrated to 
be what we assert it is. What this means in 
practical every-day life is what we must help 
one another to understand and to demonstrate. 
The young Christians, and especially those 
living in a non-Christian environment, need 
help here, and good books and periodicals are 


essential to the progress of the Church. 

In “out-thinking” and in helping Christians 
to ‘‘out-live and out-die” the opposition, the 
work of the C. L. S. is central in importance. 
Nothing can take the place of preaching and 
the direct contact of personalities. But the 
oral proclamation must be supplemented by 
the printed page. The press is a major factor 
in all propaganda and its significance for 
Christian preaching and teaching is greater 
than is usually realized. By it the maximum 
numbers can be reached, repeated impression « 
is possible, and more thorough-going instruc- 
tion can be realized than by mere oral instruc- 
tion. 

In speaking of the problems of the develop- . 
ment of Christian Literature in Korea I can 
use only general terms. It would be pre- 
sumptuous for me to attempt to say anything 
definite about Korea. The list of problems 
that I am about to mention was prepared for 
use in another country, and possible they are 
not all applicable here, and certainly not with 
equal force. You must discriminate and make 
your own application. 

1. How can our existing literature best be 
evaluated ? We are living in a changing 
world. This generation believes it ought to, 
that it can, and that it will change everything. 
In every line of business and in every form of 


‘activity it is necessary frequently to re-ex- 


amine plans and programs. The ice-man in 
New York is being put out of business by 
electric refrigeration. We must not only deal 
with changes that have occurred but we need 
to foresee changes. The Gospel is unchang- 
ing but its form of presentation must change 
every year. So our books must be re-evaluated 
with reference not only to style but also to 
content. How todo that honestly and effec- 
tively is a real problem. 

2. The great gaps in our Christian library 
must be discovered. It is not an adequate 
program for the production of Christian litera- 
ture when we publish simply the books that a 
few writers, however able, may think will be 
interesting and useful. Our publishing pro- 
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grams must be based upon a study as thorough- 
going as possible of what is needed by the 
folks for whom we are working. That is a co- 
operative task, in which a number of well- 
informed and wise people must be enlisted. 
Above all, let us remember that we need origi- 
nal writing much more than translations. 

3. The next problem is to discover the 
most likely personalities to produce what is 
needed. When we have found the gaps which 
determine our future program of production, 
we must be prepared to move. heaven and 
earth, if need be, to find the best writers. 
They are not to be found by hiring them at 
so much per word. Creative writing is based 
upon experience. 

4, Getting people liberated to write is a 
real problem. Useful men are never free. If 
men are free and have time left over they are 
probably not very useful. The writers that 
we need are probably the busiest of men and 
women. 

5. The distribution and use of our literature 
is a problem too much neglected. Of course, 

the secret of successful distribution is to pro- 
duce literature that will awaken a demand for 
_itself. We must first have something that is 
worth advertising. But then, not only is ad- 
vertising necessary but it is especially import- 
ant that we should seriously undertake to cul- 
tivate the use of literature in our churches, 
In view of the total number of members in the 
Korean Church, and of the fact that every 
member is able to read, it seems to me that 
the circulation of Christian literature in Korea 
is disproportionately smail. The subscription 
list of “The Christian Messenger” is less than 
one copy per church. There is not time now 
to bring you suggestions of methods used in 
other couniries, but it is evident that this is a 
Teal problem in Korea. 
_ 6 We have a real task in putting this liter- 
ature work into its rightful place in the pro- 
grams of missionary boards and missions and 
committees on the field so that it will be con- 
‘sidered along with educational, medical, phil- 
anthropic, and other forms of evangelistic 
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work. At the Williamstown meeting of the 
Committee of the International Missionary 
Council the report was adopted which said,— 
“The Committee believes that the time has 
come for a radical reconsideration of the ex- 
isting plans of the boards in making provision 
both for finance and personnel, as well as the 
more practical methods of production and cir- 
culation of Christian literature. May not a 
conscientious and thorough re-evaluation of 
our methods, together with a reconsideration 
of their relative claims and essential inter- 
dependence, and a more careful siudy of priori- 
ties reveal the desirability and possibility, 
within our present resources, of making a far 
more generous provision for this too-neglected. 
part of our work?’ The North American 
boards have make a beginning in the effort to 
carry that resolution into effect, but I believe 
that the real solution of this problem rests 
with the missions in the field, and the measure 
of financial support given by the boards will 
depend upon the action of the missions in 
making sure that a definite part of the funds 
given to them is annually appropriated for the 
literature needs of their work. 

7. The place of Koreans in this movement 
must be fully recognized. The time has passed. 
when it was thought good simply to work for 
people. Now we must work with them. This 
is truly the Master’s way. You are now plac- 
ing Koreans on your Board and its Committees. 
That process must be carried through until 
this becomes not merely a society in Korea. 
but the Korean Christian Literature Society. 


Winter Farm Schools 


Farm Schools will be conducted by Mr. F. O.. 
Clark and his co-workers on the following 
dates : 

I, Nov. 11th to Jan. 2nd at Pyengyang, for 
all Korea but limited to 60 men, 50 of 
whom will be selected by Church leaders 
and 10 by the Committee. 

Il. Jan. 6th to 15th at Taiku. 

If]. Jan. 20th to 31st at Pyengyang. 
IV. Feb. ist to Feb. 10th at Wonsan. 

The three latter schools are open to all who- 

have attended the previous Schools. 


The Heavenly Vision 


L. C. BRANNAN 


‘ CAREFUL ANALYSIS of the spiritual 
and mental state of the Church in 

Korea to day reveals some potent facts. 
These facts are an index to the cause of our 
decline in adherents during the past few years. 
Let us point out some of these causes. Un- 
questionably, there is manifest among the rank 
and file of our membership a hungering and 
thirsting for spiritual things, for where there 
is areputed spiritual leader the churches are 
filled and the altars are crowded. But among 
our leaders there is a minority, with a large 
influence, who have grown cold and indiffer- 
ent and have seemingly given up the quest for 
better things. They have complacently set- 
tled down to the position that the Christian 
religion in nothing more than the intellectual 
acceptance of and adherence to the ethical 
standards of Jesus. Consequently, not know- 
ng the vital and impelling power of that inner 
experience, their lives do not commend the re- 
ligion of Jesus to the outside world. 


In the early days of the Korean Church — 


there were visible and tangible manifestations 
of divine grace and power in the conver- 
sion and tranformation of the lives of sinners, 
the healing of the sick and the expulsion of 
demons. These things created in the hearts 
of men a reverent awe and inpired hopes that 
led many to seek Jesus for pardon of sin and 
peace of heart. But these former manifesta- 
tions of grace and power are becoming rare 
and the Church, as a divine institution, is losing 
its grip on the hearts of men both within and 
without it. 

Let us recall that it was after a mighty 
manifestation of divine grace and power on 
the Day of Pentecost that five thousand were 
added to the Church. When Jesus, by the 
hand of Peter, healed the lame beggar at the 
Beautiful Gate the multitude ran together 
unto them, wondering. Again, when, through 
Peter Jesus laid bare his disapproval of lying 
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lips in the case of Annanias and Sapphira, we 
are told that the people magnified the apostles 
and that a great multitude of believers—both 
men and women—were added to the Church. 

Whenever the Church ceases to expect mani- 
festations of divine power it has lost much, but 
when the supernatural ceases to be manifest 
in the Church it has lost infinitely more. 

Those disciples on the way to Emmaus said, 
“But we had hoped that it was he who should 
redeem Israel ;’’ I feel that in the hearts of 
many non-Christians there is a disappointed 
hope. While they have not cast their lot in with 
the Church they have expected great things of 
it. But now many are coming to think of the 
Church as a secular institution. Nothing more 
unforiunate could happen to the Kingdom of 
God in Korea. However, there is still a great 
company who are open to conviction, and 
whenever the Church sets forth its divine 
character in a large way by holy living on the 
part of its membership and a restless, burning 
zeal on the part of ils ministry there will again 
be a great ingathering. Men are seeking reali- 
ty; whenever and wherever there arises a 
prophet who can testify to men that he has 
found it disciples and followers will not be 
lacking. 

The heart of Paul’s ministry was his witness 
to the meeting of Jesus on the Damascus 
road. The Reformation was launched when 
Luther heard that voice, “the righteous shall 
live by faith.” ‘The fires of the Wesleyan 
revivals were kindled that night fifteen 
minutes before nine o’clock when John Wesley 
felt his heart strangely warmed and had wit- 
ness borne to his soul that through faith in 
Jesus alone there is salvation. The great re- 
vivals of Finney were started when great 
billows of God’s divine presence seemed to 
roll over and through him until he cried out, 
“Lord, stay thy hand, the vessel is too weak.” 

Great revivals follow great experience be- 


THE HEAVENLY VISION 


cause men cannot refrain from witnessing to 
them. Like Jeremiah of old it becomes a burn- 
ing fire within one’s bones. The very story 
of such experiences creates in the hearts of 
others a yearning for a like experience. Re- 
ligion is not spread through the preaching of 
creeds and dogmas but by contagion—a flame 
leaping from the soul. Hunger for spiritual 
things is created by testimony to what one has 
seen and experienced. Have we experienced 
something that all men should and must have? 
As Paul stood before Agrippa testifying 
to his meeting with Jesus on the Damascus 
road and of his commission to the Gentiles, he 
shouts, “Whereupon O King Agrippa, I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
No more inspiring reading can be found any- 
where than the record of Paul’s following of 
that vision. Immediately we see him in Dam- 
ascus testifying that this Jesus is the very 
Christ. Then this heavenly vision leads him 
through all the highways and hedges of Asia 
Minor and southern Europe. Now I see him 
passing through Cyprus, driven from Antioch, 
stoned and dragged out of the city of Lystra 
for dead. Again I see him trying to enter 
Galatia and Bithynia, but the vision holds him 
in a straight course to Troa3, for there the 
Macedonian is waiting to bid him come over 
and help; now he is expelled from Philippi but 
the vision leads him straight to Thessalonica 
where he is again assaulted and driven out. 
The vision points him to Berea and he hastens 
thence, next we see him strolling the streets of 
Athens and searching for some one to whom 
he may tell the story of redemption, and then 
on Mars Hill to a vast multitude he proclaims 
the glory and majesty of the Unknown God. 
At Corinth the Lord of this heavenly vision 
stands by his side at night saying, ““Be not 
afraid but speak and hold not thy peace, for I 
have much people in this city.” 
- On his last journey to Jerusalem when in 
every city testimony was borne to him that 
bonds and affliction awaited him there, we 
hear him with fixed purpose shout, “I am 
ready not to be bound only but to die at Jeru- 


salem for the name of the Lord Jesus.” 

Years ago you and I, too, saw this heavenly 
vision. The star of Bethlehem beckoned to 
us. We, too, heard the voice saying, “Depart, 
I will send thee far hence to the Gentiles.’ 
This vision told us of service and sacrifice in 
bringing lost men to Jesus. In following this 
vision we saw ourselves led from village to 
village, house to house, man to man, telling 
the story of love and salvation. O, what joy we 
anticipated in being the first to bring this glad 
story of hope and redemption to lost men, we 
rejoiced in our suffering for His name’s sake. 
Every day’s labor was crowned with some 
trophy for our King. 


Has the vision blurred or grown dim? Has 
the inner fire burned low? With some of us 
now one sermon a week—Sunday morning— 
suffices for our direct testimony and we are 
often too tired to attend the evening service. 
Somehow it does not seem in keeping with 
the dignity of our position to be strolling about 
the streets asking men to turn to Jesus. The 
houses are too low and uncomfortable to 
visit from house to house. Listen to Paul, 
“Of the Jews five times received I forty | 
stripes save one, thrice was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have 
been in the deep. In weariness and painful- 
ness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, — 
in fasting often, in cold and nakedness. Who 
is weak and I am not weak? Who is offended 
and I burn not ?” 

We often comfort ourselves by saying the 
routine of office work and translation allows 
us no time for these matters. We say that 
language difficulties make it impossible to do 
it effectively. Or we say the Koreans can do 
it better. Is it that the vision has grown 
dim? 

Our main business is to witness daily, per- 
sonally, to the redemption wrought through 
Jesus and nothing else can come first. A few 
days ago I heard a prominent Korean church 
leader sayin pointing out the causes of the 
present state of the church, “The missionary 
has lost his nerve and zeal, he no longer testi- 
fies and witnesses as he once did.” 

Let us remember that the Kingdom is spread 
by testimony and witnessing to the experience 
of saving grace in Jesus! 
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Special Evangelistic Efforts 
in the Northern Presbyterian Districts 
W. N. BLAIR, D. D. 


FFECTIVE EVANGELISTIC effort in 
FE Korea has for various reasons, as we 
all know, become increasingly difficult 
the past few years. While there is little active 
opposition to the Church and almost no real 
persecution, nevertheless, the current which 
seemed to sweep the Church along for many 
years has turned and is flowing today, in Korea 
as elsewhere throughout the world, strongly 
against spiritual things. Indeed the Korean 
Church, the past few years, has been likea 
swimmer in a swift stream. It has taken hard 
work at times to hold our own and gains have 
been made only by heroic effort. We have 
cause for gratitude to God that in spite of all 
the anti-Christian influences that are sweeping 
the world and the Far-East in particular, in 
spite of the great discouragement that has lain 
like a heavy weight upon the hearts of our 
Korean brethren because of increasing poverty 
and other conditions, the Korean Church has 
faithfully maintained a high standard of zeal 
~ and evangelistic effort. While there is, with- 
out doubt, less individual personal evangelistic 
work being done now than some years ago, 
we must not forget that it much harder to do 
personal work of this character today than it 
used to be. Even so, I believe that a much 
larger percentage of Christians in Korea are 
faithfully witnessing to their friends and 
neighbors than in America. 

As for organized evangelistic effort, there is 
scarcely a church in the land that has not had 
some sort of a revival meeting during the 
year. Local and district evangelists, men and 
women, are supported in large numbers by the 
Korean Church. In the 1929 statistics of the 
Korean Presbyterian Church, 409 such work- 
ers are reported. 


Regarding special evangelistic campaigns 


and new methods reported in the Northern 
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Presbyterian Mission’s field : 

In the Taiku District a special campaign is 
being conducted at present under the title 
of “Pai Ka Undong” or ‘100% Increase Move- 
ment.’”’ Five objectives have been decided 
upon: 1st. Doubled attendance at Church 
Service, 2nd. Doubled attendance at Sunday 
School, 3rd. Doubled offerings, 4th. Doubled 
Family Worship and 5th. Doubled Bible Study. 
A Korean secretary for the movement was 
employed and a liberal supply of tracts, etc. 
furnished to the churches. District meetings 
of leaders were held to plan for the campaign 
and good results are reported throughout the 
district. The campaign will be continued, we 
understand, for five years with special empha- 
sis upon each of the several slogans adopted. 

Work being done by the Taiku Hospital 
Evangelistic Society is worthy of special men- 
tion. Three ordained evangelists and three 
women workers are supported by the Society, 
the money being contributed by the hospital 
siaff with a few outside contributions. The 
plan is to send these evangelistsfor two months 
as follow-up workers to districts where individ- 
uals have decided to believe while in the hos- 
pital. 

A special effort has been made throughout 
our mission to get missionaries to give more 
time to direct evangelistic effort. A special 
evangelistic fund has been made available for 
this purpose. Mr. W. B. Hunt has given much 
time to this direct evangelistic work in An- 
dong District in past year as well as in the 
Chairyung field. One church near Andong, 
where Mr. Hunt and a Korean pastor spent 
some time recently, increased in attendance 
from 150 to 800. 

In the Chungju field, Mr. Soltau and Mr. 
Bruce Hunt each spent some time in non- 
Christian villages the past year. Mr. Soltau 
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reports that a lantern with pictures of the life 
of Christ has been used in various places with 
good results. 

_ In Chungju City Monee were held 
once a week for six weeks in ten homes last 
winter. At first these meetings were for 
cburch members only; Jater non-Christian 
friends were invited. I believe this plan could 
be used with good results all over Korea. 

In Chungju District also a colporteur band, 
with a leader from Seoul, did intensive work 
for one month, getting interested people to 
sign cards giving their addresses. A month 
later Mr. Soltau went over the same field and 
called on those whose addresses had been sec- 
ured. He found most of them still interested 
and glad to see him. 

As most of you know, union evangelistic 
meetings were held in Seoul from April 1st to 
8th. Later nearly all the churches in our 
Seoul District were visited by evangelistic 
bands. Again this fall, union revival meetings 
were conducted with much interest in Seoul 
by an evangelist band from Asbury College. 
I understand some 1,500 people attended these 
meetings daily and 700 the morning prayer- 
meetings. _ 

In Pyengyang special revival efforts have 
been directed for three years by a committee 
appointed by the union session of the city. 
Each fall the Presbyterian churches in the 
city have united in a union revival meeting, 
followed by revival meetings in the -different 
churches. A thorough survey and house to 
house canvass of the city was made a year and 
ahalf ago. Lists were made of backsliders 
and Christians who had moved to the city but 
failed to unite themselves with any church. 

Another list was made of those who expressed 
themselves as interested in the Gospel. Print- 
ed letter tracts were sent to all those thus 
listed through the church officers. At the same 
time each church member was asked to hand 
in the names of three or more non-Christian 
friends for whom they promised to make 
‘special effort. Special letter tracts were also 
prepared twice, as well as ordinary tracts, and 
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placed in the hands of all church members to 
give to those for whom they were- working. 
A prayer calendar, with special subjects for 
prayer in connection with the campaign, was 
prepared and placed in the homes of all 
Church members. 

To arouse interest a report of church at- 
tendance, Sunday by Sunday, was sent to the 
central committee which combined the reports 
and sent them at once to all the churches 
so that all were able to follow progress being 
made throughout the city. Once, during the 
campaign, a printed report was issued to all the 
Sunday School teachers showing the attend- 
ance in each class the first and last Sunday of 
the month. We found that there were 832 
Sunday School classes, with about an equal 
number of teachers, in the 12 Pyengyang Pres- 
byterian churches that united in this report. 
The total actual attendance, the first Sunday 
in March, was 7,953 and the last Sunday 
of that month 8,750; an increase of 797 in one 
month. 

Seven years ago there were seven Presby- 
terian churches in Pyengyang, now there are 
eighteen. Three of these have been included 
by extension of city limits, the other eight 
are new churches. 

The plan followed in Pyengyang City proved 
so successful that last year all the three Pres- 
byteries in the Pyengyang District appointed a 
union evangelistic committee, and carried ona 
similar campaign in the 457 churches in the 
three Presbyteries. An effort was made to 
secure promises from individual Christians in 
all these churches to make special effort for 
the conversion of three or more friends. A 
report of all those so promising, together with 
the number being worked for, was made to 
the central committee which prepared and 
sent out during the campaign of six months 
letter tracts to be given by the Christians to 
those for whom special effort was being made. 
The plan was to issue these letter tracts three 
times during the campaign as ordered by the 
churches. Later Dr. Moffett offered to give us — 
a supply of Ku Sei Ron (“Discourse on Salva- 
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tion”) tracts in stock for one of these tract 
issues. Neither he nor the committee expect- 
ed a large order as the tracts were to be paid 
for by the churches and ordered only for de- 
finitely known individuals for whom special 
effort was being made. The churches were 
not informed that any free literature would be 
given, but when the orders came in we found 
that they totalied over 3,000 copies, so that it 
became necessary to print a special edition of 
the Ku Sei Ron at much larger expense than 
the generous donor had anticipated. These 
3,000 copies, as well as two letter tract edi- 
tions, were distributed to all the churches and 
delivered personally to the non-Christian 
friends listed. 

As in Pyengyang City, reports of Sunday at- 
tendance of all the churches of the three 
northern Presbyteries were sent in on post 
cards anda monthly report by districts was 
made to all the churches showing the growth 
of .the churches from week to week. This 
comparative report aroused much interest. 
In connection with the campaign special re- 
vival meetings were conducted in most of the 
churches with the result that two-thirds of 
them reported an increase in attendance during 
the six months of from 25 to 100 per cent. 

I would like to commend for general use a 
plan which has been used for many years in 
my district with excellent results. Each year, 
at the fall officers’ meeting, we decide on one 
or more places were we want new churches 
established ; usually places at least three miles 
distant from an established church and where 
we ajready have one or more Christian fami- 
lies. Preaching bands are organized of all who 
volunteer to go and preach in these places for 
a number of days at their own expense. Ata 
set time in the fall the bands assemble in the 
villages for at least a week, holding meetings 
in the evening and preaching from house to 
house during the day. Whenever possible I 
have gone with these bands and have greatly 
enjoyed the experience. Such an effort usually 
results in the securing of a new group of any- 
where from 20 to 50 Christians. Sometimes 
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before the week is over arrangements are 
made for continuing regular services in the vil- 
lage. Those who help in this work always re- 
ceive great blessing, and frequently become so 
interested that they not only contribute to- 
wards a new church building, but agree to re- 
turn on certain Sundays to help keep the work 
going. I call this method our Nam Po Pang 
Pup and truly there is no better way of open- 
ing up new work than dynamiting a non- 
Christian village by a visit of volunteer preach- 
ers of this sort. 

Dr. C. A. Clark has been using in recent 
years a colonizing plan that is most effective. — 
Funds are raised from the district to purchase 
land. and a house in a village where anew 
church is desired. A strong man is moved 
here with his family. A small salary is given ~ 
only for a year or so, the man remaining per- 
manently in the place while the church is free 
to turn its strength in some other direction. 

For many years I have been very much dis- 
satisfied with our inability to follow up the 
good work done by colporteurs. They are 
sincere, earnest men and work well at their 
hard task, but their work has been scatter- 


‘ed over a large district with little or no 


opportunity to follow up and conserve results, 
so that in some cases men have worked over 
a district year by year, preaching faithfully 
and selling books and submitting satisfactory 
reports, but at the end of the year, or a period 
of years, no apparent permanent results are 
evident. : 
It has seemed to me that a good colporteur > 
ought to be able to start at least one new 
church each year and this year I determined to 
see if it could not be done. With the consent | 
of the Bible Society I arranged for a good 
man to work half time asacolporteur and 
half time as an evangelist on salary from the. 
Anju District. We selected a place near the 
ocean, west of Anju and five miles distant from 
the nearest church. The colporteur-evangelist | 
moved with his family to this place last Nov- 
ember and we have tried out our plan now for 
ten months, In the beginning the colporteur 
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gave most of his time to preaching in the im- 
mediate neighborhood and has extended his 
trips as the months have gone by. He has 
found it hard work, but it has paid abundantly. 
I visited the place just before summer and 
found the building crowded. Over 40 men and 
women have been attending more than six 
months and a permanent church seems to 
have been established. The plan is to move 
this colporteur-evangelist to another place 
some seven miles distant, where we hope he can 
establish ancther church while still keeping in 
touch with the group started this year. Ido 
not know how many colporteurs are at work 
in Korea, but if each colporteur could establish 
One new church a year, it would mean a great 
forward movement throughout Korea. 

Our objective as evangelists is to preach the 
Gospel, to sow by all waters, to broadcast the 
Good News everywhere, knowing that some 
seed will fall by the wayside and disappear, 
some will fall in stony ground and disappoint 
us, some among thorns and bear no fruit, but 
some with God’s blessing will surely fall on 
good ground and bear rich harvest, 30, 60, or 
even 100 per cent. But the supreme objective 
of the missionary evangelist, as I understand 
it, and as I believe the Apostle Paul under- 
stood it, is to establish churches, in Ephesus, 
in Philippi and in Corinth; in Anju, in Sook- 
chun and in Kaichun. As men plant fruit 
trees these days in Korea so we are privileged 
to plant churches all over this wonderful land, 
in cities and villages, in densely populated rice 
plains and in innumerable mountain valleys. 
Some will probably die, as some have died al- 
ready, but it is marvelous how many will live, 
—barely living sometimes for years it is true, 
but so long as there is life there is hope. 

Sometimes, after a group has apparently died 


out completely, years later a stock will spring 
up out of the dry ground and prosper amaz- 
ingly. I have learned never to give up hope 
for a church for which I have labored and 
prayed. Some of my strongest churches to- 
day are second growths of this sort. Sundol, 
one of the strongest churches in my district, 
was reborn through agony of spirit on my part 
and on the part of the leaders of the district. 
Dr. Moffett started a church there years ago, 
but when I took over the district, as a young 
man, we had avacant church building in Sundol; 
not quite vacant, either, because several women 
and a few boys held on. Itis nearly always 
so. One day I visited Sundol at market time 
and standing behind and above the townI 
saw the white multitudes go streaming home 
cross the rice plains. So many were drunk 
that my heart was deeply stirred. Kneeling 
there above the town I asked God to give me 
Sundol. <A few weeks later I pleaded with the 
officers of the district to send an evangelist to 
Sundol and to unite with me in special prayer 
for the village. They agreed and almost im- 
mediately God answered our prayers. We 
have a church of over 500 today in Sundol. 

Get a definite place on your heart, in a defi- 
nite way; long to see a church established- 
there and pray for it and use any right means 
available and you will not be disappointed. 
Dr. Moffett taught me this secret years ago. 
You can go by a village year by year and 
scarcely notice it; but stop by the way-side 
and consider it carefully, discuss it with your 
helper who is traveling with you, kneel down 
there by the way and ask God to give you an 
opening and before long something will begin 
to happen in that village. My experience is 
that the best way to start churches is to start’ 
them first in the hearts of the workers. 
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Week, 


A FTER A NUMBER of years of very 
varied experiences I have been con- 
vinced that the holding of tent-meetings 
is an exceedingly valuable and effective 
method of Practical Evangelism, though the 
results in different campaigns can be, and are 
quite different. In one place they can be most 
disappointing and in another most gratifying. 

There is absolutely nothing,new or original 
about this method. It is simply one way of 
reaching large crowds with the Gospel mes- 
sage. We have used a tent only because 
there are no churches, or other buildings, 
large enough to accommodate the crowds that 
gather in respose to the advertisement that is 
given by posters put up in conspicuous places, 
by the erection of the tent itself, by the dis- 
tribution of hand-bills, and by the band which 
has been selected and trained especially for 
work in these meetings. 

In this method of work there are two things 
that have to be given very definite and parti- 
cular consideration, viz, the Beginning and 
End, or 

1st. The Selection of a place in which to 

hold meetings, and 

2nd. The Follow-up, or definite plans for 

the conservation of the immediate re- 
sults of the meetings. 

Our experience has lead us to the conclusion 
that it is always best to hold the meetings in 
connection with some church, or group of 
churches, and/on their invitation. 

In selecting a place for a meeting (or series 
of meetings) we have to consider, first, 
whether local conditions are favorable for a 
successful campaign and, secondly, whether it 
will be possible in any way adequately to care 
for the results: for the success or failure of 
the meetings is, humanly speaking, largely 
due to these two factors, 

By way of illustration of this fact :—About 
two years ago I went to a town in our Kunsan 
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field, ‘on the invitation of the church in that 
place, and held a series of meetings. Large 
crowds attended each night, much interest was 
manifested and a number expressed a pur- 
pose to become Christians; but within a few 
weeks of the close of the meetings there was 
no appareni evidence that we had ever pass- 
ed that way. Leaving this place we crossed 
over into Cheung Chun Do, to another town, 
about ten miles from the one in which we had 
just been. There was no church in this town 
but it was in the center of a group of very 
earnest and faithful churches. The Sunday 
after we left this place about eighty gathered 
for worship, and within a few weeks they 
bought a little Korean house, which they re- 
modeled for a church building, in which they 
have been worshiping regularly and faithfully 
ever since. Quite a number of those who be- 
came Christians at the time of the meetings 
have since been received into the full com- 
muion of the church, and a larger number into 
the catecheumenate. 

Now, what was the reason for the dif- 
erence in the results at these two places, one 
most pleasing and gratifying and the other 
most disappointing? We used the same tent 
and equipment, spent about the same time at 
each place, used the same methods, preached 
about the same sermons and put the same 
amount of earnestness and prayer into them, 
but with such strikingly different results. The 
difference was in the local conditions. The | 
first were held in a town where there had 
been a church, but where local conditions — 
have for years proved insurmountable ob-— 
stacles in the way of the growth of that 
church. While there was no church in the © 
second town at which a week’s meetings were - 
held, the meetings were conducted under the — 
auspices of the Officers’ Meeting of a group of. 
very excellent churches, churches that have’ 
for years past been letting their light shine 
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and making their lives tell for the furtherance 
of the Gospel. 

_ It was on their initiative that these parti- 
cular meetings were started, they guarantee- 
ing to finance the campaign and to assist ac- 
tively in the work. During the meetings the 
Christians of the nearby churches came out in 
goodly numbers and did hard and faithful 
work in the personal! work, etc., and assumed 
the responsibility of caring for the results 
after we were gone. They immediately made 
out a schedule of leaders and Sunday School 
teachers for the new group that was organized 
as the result of the campaign, and the helper 
in that group of churches gave himself un- 
sparingly to the care and future of the new 
believers. 

When weseea clatih that makes no pro- 
gress, but remains pitifully weak, year after 
year for some years, we can be pretty sure 
that there is some special reason for it, i. e. 
some local conditions which are proving a 
stumbling block to the people of that village 
or community, and that are responsible for 
the church’s failure to grow. Generally the 
trouble is with the leader himself. Probably 
he is tactless, or overbearing and dictatorial, or 
it may be there is friction among the officers, 
or inconsistencies or sin in the lives of the 
people. In the presence of such conditions 
as these it is almost useless to hold an evan- 
gelistic campaign. When a worm is gnawing 
at the root of a vine there is not much use in 
dressing or cultivating the vine. The first 
_ thing to do is to go to the root of the matter 
and get rid of the worm, or get rid of the 
blight that is spoiling the vine. 

Our experience has been that it is never 
hard to get large crowds to attend the meet- 
ings regularly night after night, to have good 
attention and interest, and to have a goodly 

number come to a decision and express a pur- 
pose to become Christians ; so the matter of 
conserving the results is of the utmost impor- 
tance and should be taken very carefully into 
consideration in planning a campaign. It is 
for this reason that we have come to confining 


our efforts almost entirely to meetings in con- 
nection with the churches, and they are held 
almost always on the invitation of the 
churches; they paying expenses, including 
transportation of tent and equipment, enter- 
tainment of the five helpers in our party and 
all other local expenses. We require this be- 
cause, in the first place, we have no appro+ 
priation for this work, and secondly and chief- 
ly, because when they are financing the meet- 
ings they feel more keenly that the meetings 
are theirs and therefore more seriously the re- 
sponsibility for the success or failure of same, 
and will work much harder to follow up and 
conserve the results. 

There are always specical meetings for the 
Christians in connection with these evan- 
gelistic campaigns. Sometimes we have the 
“sai-pyek-keedo” (early morning prayer meet- 
ings) and sometimes we do not. It depends 
largely upon the time of year. During the 
busy farming season, when the days are long, 
the Koreans keep so late at their work that it 
is often nearly ten o’clock at night before we 
can get the tent filled and get to the preach- 
ing, so it is quite late before we break up and 
then there is not much of the night left for 
sleep and rest. 

In the special meetings for the Christians 
their responsibility in the campaign, and for 
the conservation of the results after we are 
gone, is earnestly pressed upon them. We plan 
to have a Bible-woman, and helper, if possible 
to spend a week or morein the place where we 
have just held meetings, so as to visit those 
who have given in their names, or who have 
in any way shown an interest in the meet- 
ings, to teach them more particularly in the 
Way of Life and to help them in the problems 
that they will surely meet when they first be- 
come Christians. One very effective way of 
following up these special meetings is to have 
a helper especially trained to follow up the 
meetings at each place for a week with a 
magic lantern and slides on the Life of Christ, 
so as to teach the new believers the historical. 
facts in His Life and to give them more de- 
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tailed instruction in the Christian life. This and policies all have their place and vais bat 
we hope to make a regular feature ef our pad a che are not what pended BOSSE 
meetings, but as yet we have not been able te all today. What is needed mest isa more ear . 
do so. al today ithful use of the methods that Got | 
A very valuable feature of these special has never failed to honor and bless We have | 
evangelistic campaigns is that they are not been rev osy with otber things, things thats 
only an encouragement and inspiration to the themselves are good and right, that we bave 
chureh, or churches under whose auspices failed to emphasize the main issue to the ex+ || 
they are being held, but also to all the churches tent that is its due. | 
within some miles of that place. Notonly are _ This yeer nas been designated 5 & “Peo || 
the churches in which the meetings are held Heung Yen,” or “Year of Specisl - || 
revived, but in many cases nearby churches tion” This seem to me an indictment of ca | 
which hed seemed apparently dead, oF hepe- Christian forces. &2 acknowledgment that we | 
less, have taken on new life and experienced & have been failing to put the emphasis where | 
decided growth, dating unmistakably from the it properly belonss; very much ss #f a shoe || 
time of these meetings. manufacturer would say: “1 am going to spe 
+ | might go more into detail as to the method cialize this year om making shoes.” What the | 
of conducting these meetings, but there is Chureh needs today, more than anything C58, 


ould simply say that I know from some } men and women sre 
of experience that tent meetings can be, and Christ, that He alone can Save and that it is 
are, a most useful and effective method of the Church's main to go out and 


preaching the Gospel, that large numbers have pel thems to come in” Wedonot hear much 
pren brought to Christ through thee and Shout sin these daya, or of the pest SOS 


ine enply a question of getting out and dave world is Wert i eamity against God, that ae 
at, a ncther it is by individual to individusl, & man can come unto Christ except 3S Ged 
by sending an evangelist, or helper. with his Jraws bia, that it is not by might oF 


preaching to the large crowds at the market The Gospel is the power of Ged unte 
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Christ, and that there is no other name under 
heaven, given among men, wherein we must 
saved, that, though they were beaten and im- 
prisoned, they said: ‘We can but speak the 
things that we have both seen and heard ;” 
and as they were scattered abroad, driven by 
the bitter lash of persecution, as they went 
(as we are told in the 8th chapter of Acts) 
they went preaching the Word. They could 
not refrain. 


To repeat, in closing, the greatest need to- 
day is not for more or better methods, but in 
celebration of the nineteen hundredth anni- 
versary of Pentecost, a great out-pouring of 
the Spirit of Pentecost, which is the Spirit of 
Evangelism. Let us sow beside all waters, for 
we know not whether this or that shall pros- 
per. Paul may plant and Apollos water but 
God giveth the increase. 


Practical Evangelism and the Missionary 


D. A. MACDONALD 


OT LONG AGO I was teaching a class of 
N Korean Church workers and we were 

discussing the present-day situation in 
the Korean Church. They all agreed that it 
was serious and that something must be done. 
I asked them if they thought it possible that 
the Korean Church might die out altogether 
but without a moment’s hesitation they all 
said :—‘‘No, of course not! The Church isa 
divine institution; it may stand still, it may 
even lose ground but it can never disappear. 
Jesus Himself promised that the gates of hell 
can never prevail against it.’ Well, they 
seemed so cock-sure that I tried to unsettle 
their faith. I asked them where are the 
churches in Asia Minor, in Eastern Europe, in 
North Africa, that were such flourishing 


churches in the early days of Christianity, © 


many of them the product of the best effort 
and wisest methods of Paul himself. Gone, 
completely gone ; many of them so completely 
that we depend on archaeologists to find the 
‘very sites on which they once stood. When 
Mohammedanism made its triumphal march 
westward these churches went down one after 
another like trees before the storm. In read- 
- ing the pages of Church History one is amazed 

‘at the ease with which Islam captured those 
early Christian strongholds. And don’t let us 
forget the Nestorian Church in China, es- 
tablished in the seventh century. A strong 
Church of several generations standing, with 


Emperors for patrons and with the Scriptures 
translated, it disappeared so entirely that if it 
had not been for the accidental discovery of 
the now famous Nestorian tablet, about one 
thousand years later, we here to-day would 
not have known of its having once existed. 
These are disquieting thoughts. Is it possi- 
ble that the great Church in Korea may go the 
way of other Churches which had their day 
and ceased to be? 

Most of us who are called evangelistic mis- 
sionaries give our time and effort chiefly to 
founding and developing churches rather than 
in preaching directly to the non-Christians, 
Without any desire to be critical may I offer 
the following few suggestions: 

1. Most of us have lost, or perhaps have 
never had, any touch with the non-christian 
masses or non-christian leaders. We live cur 
lives among and exert our influence upon the 
Christians in the churches under our care. 
Many of these are very ordinary people and 
are christianized in a very superficial way. 
After spending a day with such a group, 
whose chief interest perhaps has been the 
getting of a new tin roof for their little church, 
I have often found myself turning with long- 
ing to looking at the men down in the real life 
of the community, successful business men, 
busy farmers, influential bankers, railroad 
men, contractors, industrial leaders, labor 
leaders, government officials. I have lived ten 
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years in Wonsan. I know many of these men 
by sight; they never think of coming near 
me and I hesitate to intrude on them. They 
do not think I have any interest in them; 
if they give a thought to me at all, it is to 
wonder what I am here for. And after all, 
perhaps these men have as much in common 
with me as have the others, and would re- 
spond more readily to my message of a Chris- 
tian program for the new Korea than the 
_ church members are doing. 

I believe we ought to try to get in touch 
with these men. Perhaps you are doing so; 
I am speaking for myself. In the old days 
it was different, the Christian message was a 
new thing. Its advocates were alert and 
eager but to-day the spiritual enthusiasm is 
sagging. Christian workers have so many 
problems within the Church that they have 
no time for the outsiders, or perhaps they are 
so well satisfied that they don’t want others 
to come in. And the Church itself, as an 
institution, having become rather stereotyped 
and restricted, does not make any great 
appeal to the strong non-christian leaders that 
I have described. 

I sometimes feel that the Church in Korea 
is in danger of becoming what church his- 
torians tell us the early Christian Church 
would have become had it not been for the 
tireless efforts and spiritual insight of Paul, 
who saved it from becoming a mere sect of 
Judaism and led it out into a world-wide 
Christian movement. Perhaps we need a 
Paul, or several Pauls, in Korea to-day, who 
could see the real significance of Christianity 
in its application to present-day Korea and 
who would have the courage to leave the 
synagogues and go to the Gentiles. 

2. For a long time I have wanted to get to- 
gether a small group of those who are trying 
to live the Christian life and spend time and 
spiritual energy in trying to help each other to 
understand things better. I wonder if any of 
you have such a group. The Round Table 
groups have a wonderful possibility but for the 
missionary they are bound to be occasional 


and fragmentary because he comes and goes. 
What I am suggesting here is a group that will 
meet frequently and regularly, perhaps once 
a week, the same one, for discussion and study ~ 
and spiritual fellowship. That was the pe 
important thing that Jesus did. 

I have an idea that most of what we have 
preserved to us in the Gospels was the pro- 
duct of the private talks, discussions and 
spiritual intimacies of that little inner group 
of twelve. The parable of the sower was 
preached to a great crowd but it would 
never have reached us had it not been gone 
over again and discussed and explained in 
the inner circle. Those of you who are giv- 
ing your entire time to institutions—edu- 
cational or medical—have a better chance to 
do this than the itinerant missionary. Of 
course we are all too busy to do it. Very 
few of us could take the time to sit down for 
a whole evening once a week with the same 
group. Our supporters at home might not 
want to pay the salary of a man who was 
not more active and it would not look impos- 
ing on the statistical sheet. Jesus could 
never have done what He did if He had been 
dependent on the support of a Board. 

3. Most of us spend a great deal of time in 
actually teaching Religion. There was a great 
chance to teach the Bible in Korea a few years 
ago. Here was a people without very much 
else to read, with open minds and responsive 
hearts, ready to believe anything. To-day this 
has changed. I don’t need to take time to el- 
aborate what you all know. The revolt 
against authority, so characteristic of the pre- 
sent age, and the insistence on the scientific 
method, which demands experiment rather 
than faith, have reached Korea and are bound 
to influence very greatly the minds of thinking 
people. The tendency will be to find it hard 
to believe in a personal God and to refuse to 
accept any unchanging standard, whether 
Bible, Church or Jesus, as unique or finally 
authoritative. For the first time in history 
we have what may be called a World Civiliz- 
ation, differing in detail in different countries 
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but with pretty much the same material basis, 
and with something like a common attitude 
and outlook on life on the part of the intel- 
lectual classes in all lands, in spite of dif- 
ferences in race, tradition and culture. This 
means that we must find a new approach in 
presenting the gospel to these elasses. The 
old presentation will not long appeal. The old 
presentation was largely on the authoritarian 
basis—the exposition of an infallible Bible and 
the organization of an almost equally infallible 
Church with its full equipment.of doctrines, 
creeds and government. 

Now I don’t propose to give this up. If 
we leave out the historical element in Chris- 
tianity we have’nt very much left. But can 
we present the message of Jesus, the spiri- 
tual values and truths of His life and teach- 
ing, to the educated classes in Korea to-day 
in such a way that they will be able to retain 
a personal faith in the God and Father of 
our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ without 
giving up their new-found physics and biolo- 
gy; to retain the Bible from Genesis to Re- 
velation, prayer, worship—in short, the whole 
Christian view of life and the world without 
being intellectually dishonest or disloyal to 
the new knowledge? 1 don’t know whether 

we can or not but if we cannot then the 
future of the Korean Church is not bright. 

I have no cut and dried programme for the 
doing of this. It may mean a careful scrutiny 
of the curricula and point of emphasis in our 
Theological Colleges, Bible Institutes and 
country classes. We have a wonderful organ- 
ization, well-nigh perfect, for the teaching of 
religion. It may mean the re-evaluation of 
some of our Christian doctrines. It may 
mean the re-statement, in language more in- 
telligible to the people of to-day, of our 
Christian message and programme. To give 
one example of what I mean, in our Bible 
teaching might we not do well to change our 
point of emphasis and pay less attention to 
the Jews of 1000 B. C. and more to the 
Koreans of 1930 A. D.? Even though the 
Koreans cannot see all the intricate ways in 
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which Jesus was related to the Old Testament 
does it make very much difference, so long as 
they take Jesus with them to the homes and 
farms and schools and factories of Korea to- 
day? 

If is this to be done it means some hard 
work on the part of the missionaries. I be- 
lieve the battleground is shifting to the study 
and this is where we must make our con- 
tribution. There are many places where 
the Korean is better qualified to lead than is — 
the missionary, but surely in the keeping 
abreast of the best theological thought 
throughout the world, and in the adapting 
of the Christian message to the changing 
conditions in Korea, the missionary has a 
great task to perform. <A glance over the 
libraries of the missionaries and the shelves 
of the Christian Literature Society—English 
and Korean titles—does not tend to reassure 
on this point. I believe there is much down- 
right intellectual laziness masquarading as 
Spirituality. Mere intellectual statement or 
apologetic will never take the place of Christ- 
like living, but in the present age, especially 
when dealing with the thinking classes, it is 
imperative that we tell them in a language 
they can understand just what the great 
Christian truths are and how it is possible for 
an intelligent man to be a Christian and still 
share in all the fruits of modern knowledge. 
I don’t think this is being done at present. 

4, While this new intellectual adventure is 
important, even more important, most impor- 
ant of all, is the matter of Christian living. 
Here is where the missionary ought to make 
his greatest contribution. 

The only effective way to meet the chal- 
lenge of Secular Civilization, and that. atti- 
tude towards life now becoming so general 
which for want of a better term we are call- 
ing Humanism, is with a new reality in 
Christian living. After all, Christianity is not 
doctrine but life. How long it takes us to 
learn that! A lot of our religion is not real ; 
one has felt it at home and one begins to feel 
it here—the separation of religion from our 
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daily life and the ordinary activities of men. 
_ How can we make religion as real to men 
as the affairs of daily life? In the first place 
we must recognize the value and legitimacy 
of much that we have been calling secular. 
Not all that is in the world is evil. We must 
bring many so-called secular things into the 
realm of religion, sanctify them, give them 
a spiritual interpretation so that Christian 
men will recognize them as friends and cease 
apologizing for being interested in them. 
With the present-day temper this ought to be 
easy. But in the second place we must em- 
phasis the comparative unimportance of these 
things if we are to be true to the teachings of 
Jesus. This is going to be increasingly hard. 
Take it among ourselves. In the old days 
there was much of physical hardship and 
danger associated with the missionary life but 
to-day in Korea that has all passed. The new 
recruit is denied that spice of danger, that 
thrill of adventure, that spiritual satisfaction 
that comes from doing something hard. 

The new missionary demands the same 
scale of physical comforts as at home. This 
is inevitable. The old conditions have passed 
and we would not recall them if we could. 
But, unless we want to develop a breed of 
missionaries inferior to those of the past 
generation, we will have to substitute some 
new and greater adventure for the old physi- 
cal hardships which have passed. That ought 
not to be hard to do. In some ways I envy 
the new missionary; he faces a task, I be- 
lieve, far greater and more difficult than that 
of the pioneers. If he is true to his charter 
he has hardships and dangers compared to 
which the old pack pony and the verminous 
mud floor were a mere passing picnic. 

One reason for Humanism, so called, is the 
inconsistency and unreality of the lives of 
Christians. We teach the doctrine that be- 
lief in God and Jesus will transform life and 
produce unselfishness, courage, brotherly 


love, peace of mind, tolerance, self-control, 
humility, but we, the proclaimers of that 
message, are selfish, fear-ridden, suspicious, 
irritable, narrow-minded greedy and ambi- 
tious. Are missionaries, as a group, farther 
advanced in these spiritual graces, these typic- 
ally Christian virtues, than others? Iam not 
at all sure that they are. Well, if not, it 
seems that all this talk about methods of 
evangelism is sheer waste of time. If we 
cannot produce the goods we advertise we 
might as well go slow on the advertising 
campaign. Ifevery missionary in Korea were 
living, day by day, the simple Christ-like life 
it would be the most compelling apologetic 
possible and it would not be necessary to 
worry much about methods of preaching. I 
think the conditions in which we live to-day 
make it harder than ever to do this. 

One reason why Communism is making 
such progress in the world to-day is that it 
has the missionary motive. Many of those 
young communists consider themselves apos- 
tles of a new age. They are deliberately 
living simple lives, turning their backs on 
money, worldly position, comfort and safety, 
for the sake of their ideal. 

Is not this the time for us missionaries to 
make areal experiment in Christian living? 
Probably some of you are doing it already. 
Many of us, I am convinced, are not. The 
challenge comes to take Jesus Christ serious- 
ly, to actually show this practical, scientific 
age the concrete, incarnated products of 
Christian belief. If a fairly large percentage 
of our missionaries (it is propably too much 
to hope for all) had the spiritual nerve, the 
sanctified venturesomeness, the sublime dis- 
regard of consequences, to really make the 
experiment, I believe it would be the best 
thing we ever did for Korea, and it would 
not be long before the results would be evi- 
dent throughout the Chnrch and the whole 
Korean nation. 


of A Method of Evangelism 


W. A. NOBLE, Pu. D. 


METHOD of Evangelism without the 

ruling principle that its business is to 

secure converts to Jesus Christ in an 
ever increasing ratio and also to keep those 
converts as dynamic forces in the Kingdom, is 
not worthy of a moment’s consideration. 

While we in Korea have ina measure been 
successful in attaining these ends, yet, when 
we ask the question, whether our present 
methcds have been or are adequate for real 
success, we get our answer by a moment’s re- 
ference to our annual statistics. Even though 
one were optimistic: enough to say the obvi- 
ous thing, that statistics do not tell the whole 
tale, the answer is patent to all who are will- 
ing to see the manifest facts in the type of our 
Church membership. I hope that one may be 
perfectly frank at that point when speaking in 
this company, without laying one’s self open 
to the charge of cynicism. We have no place 
for cynics or pessimists, but we do have a 
place for a true evaluation of the elements in 
our Church life. If the results of our work 
were satisfactory to ourselves, in the character 
of the believers and the numbers added annual- 
ly to our Church rolls then there would be no 
call for a special consideration of this question 
at this Federal Council meeting. We are 
concerned, deeply concerned, at both these 
points. 

Our printed statistics reveal the following 
facts. In the year 1928 four of the six deno- 
minations represented in the Federal Council 
reported losses in the totals of their full 
membership. In the same year catechumens 
and probationers in five of the denominations 
reported losses, and of the adherents four 
suffered losses. In 1929 three denominations 
reported a decrease in their membership list 
and three reported a loss in the number of 
eatechumens and probationers. 

A glance at our records for the last ten 
years will reveal that there are more baptized 


people in non-attendance than are found on 
our Church rolls. 

The time for this paper is too short to per- 
mit us to go into the details of Church life in 
Korea, its weaknesses and all that. Much bet- 
ter will it be to ask ourselves two questions. 
First, what kind of a man must be produced 
through our labors ? Second, what kind of a 
community life is demanded of us in order to 
bring in Christ’s kingdom ? 

If we have no definite idea of these two ob- 
jects, or if we are indifferent to them, then 
we will be unable to produce an effective pro- 
gram, nor would we be able to get anywhere 
with a program did we possess one. 

Had Jesus himself organized a Church and 
prescribed the exact methods of evangelistic 
work for all time and for all races, then we 
would simply strive to conform to that pattern; 
but He did not give us such plans. He did, 
however, name for us that which is far better. 
He presented to us the ideal man and demons- 
trated for us the ideal community. 

Briefly then, the ideal man is one who loves 
his neighbor as he loves himself, not in person- 
al sentimental gush, nor yet in prescribed for- 
malism of alms-giving, or striving towards the 
equalization of social standing, but in the pos- 
session of a heart of solicitude for the other 
man, that compels sacrifice for him while not 
letting the left hand know what the right hand 
doeth. 

As for the kind of Christian Community that 
God requires through which it will be possible 
for Him to usher in His Kingdom, it may, for 
our purposes, be as briefly stated. 

The most astounding fact of our history of 
nineteen hundred years is that the Church has 
not learned that the life immediately following 
the normal life of a true Christian Community. 
“Impractical and cannot be done,” says some 
one, but it was done and was practical, and it 
is my opinion that unless our Christian com- 
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munities return fully and completely to the 
spirit and activities of those days, there can be 
no hope for the coming of His Kingdom. 

Our immediate object in Korea should be, 
ihen, to so concentrate our God-given energies 
upon the individual believer that he will in the 
fullest sense love his neigbor as himself and 
thus our Christian communites shall be of the 
Pentecost type. 

For the Church not to bend its energies to 
these two great and necessary ends is to con- 
tinue the process of deterioration with possible 
results of some greater Bolshevistic or other 
atheistic race tragedy. 

No Christian can honestly view the work of 
the Christian Church for the last generation 
without admitting that the onus of the great 
war with its slaughtered millions, its hate, its 
savagery and its unspeakable woe can justly 
be laid at the doors of the Church. United 
Christendom could have held back the engines 
of war but did not really attempt to do so. 
There would have been no engines of war had 
Christianity done what was its privilege to do. 
_ For us to sing psalms, to chant a litany, to 
feel at ease, to feel religious and happy, and 
not grapple with these two questions with ali 
the energy that God gives us is little less than 
mockery. We have prescribed prayer meet- 
ings, revival services, the spread of Christian 
literature, and many other activities, all of 
which are good, but we have not done what 
our Lord commanded, or recognized the fact 
that Jesus meant just what He said. 

We are super-sensitive to honest criticism 
and, therefore, we are slow in frankly facing 
facts. When our Lord said that unless your 
righteousness exceed that of the Pharisees 
you will in no wise enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven the Pharisees proved the statement 
was true by getting mad. What stirs the 
resentment of a religious body more than to 
be told that they are a failure or a near failure 
in the vital things to which they lay claim ? 

Many of our youth tell us our religion is a 
failure, and instead of turning our minds upon 
ourselves for critical, honest examination, we 


gasp in astonishment at the waywardness of 
youth and are helpless before their problems. | 

They say, ‘When you are smitten on the one _ 
cheek why do you not turn the other?” “Re- 
membering that your enemy may be your 
neighbor, why do you not love your neighbor 
as yourself ?” - 

“Hither”, they say, “Jesus did not mean 
what He said or you are insincere, or else 
there is no power in Christianity to transform 
aman from a character that tends to hate, to 
one that compels love.” They say, “Demon- 
strate in your own lives the high claims made 
by the teaching of the Bible and demonstrate 
it also in your community of believers.” 

They are not interested in theological specu- 
lations or explanations that apologize for or 
condone failures in the Church, or that inter- 
pret the Scriptures in terms of human weak- 
ness. They say if Jesus did not mean exactly 
what He said then He deceived men. If He 
meant just what He said and is powerless to 
cause men to do exactly as He taught, when 
men are desirous of doing His will, then He is 
not divine. If He is divine then you, who 
profess to be His followers, are false.” Then 
they add, “If you wiil demonstrate to us in the 
life of the individual and in the life of a Chris- 
tian community that your faith works love in 
a practical sense we are for it, but if you can 
not do that, then let us eat, drink and be merry 
for tomorrow we die”. 

We cannot but admit that this is a logical 
way of putting the question up to us who are 
teachers. We must admit that while the 
Church has had great successes it has also 
demonstrated enormous failures to justify this 
attitude of present day youth. 

I am convinced that there is no hope along 
the lines generally practised by the Church. 
The time given for this paper is far too short 
to permit me to point out the tendency of all 
Church organizations in Korea, as well as in 
America, England and Europe, to a formalism 
which logically ends in Church ritualism, to 
the exclusion of spirituality; or at least to 
a point where the Light of the World in the 
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Church becomes at best a fading twilight. 
The question before us is, then, how may we 
best center the energies of our Church life 
upon the daily affairs of its members and 
through them upon the non-Christian people. 
A preliminary observation is necessary to form 
‘an answer to that question. 
~The Pentecost was a very emotional affair 
‘but there was more than emotion init. There 
was the most practical application of the prin- 
‘ciples of evangelism. I have no doubt at all 
that had the disciples not expressed this new 
experience in preaching the Word, the ex- 
perience would have vanished as quickly. 
Indeed, that they would have questioned the 
reality of the noise “like” as of a mighty wind, 
the divided flame and the tongues, but they 
spoke and it was with power. May we not 
assume that among these disciples were those 
who remained in the atmosphere of the Pente- 
cost for days, months, years, in fact all their 
lives. 

It is not said that the hundred and twenty 
laid aside their occupation and went forth, all 
of them, to become preachers of the Gospel, 
but we do know that such persons, whatever 
their occupation, were essentially preachers, 
and that is the point of this article. Our ob- 
ject must be to make every believer a flaming 
evangelist, whether he voices his faith in 
public confessions and declarations or is unable 
so to do. We should so concentrate our ener- 
gies upon the life of the believer that he will 
subjectively have the sense of worship in the 
performance of his daily task, the same as if 
he were kneeling at the communion table. 
The task may be the homely act of turning a 
furrow in the field, the sowing of seed, the 
feeding of pigs, the selling of goods, the 
balancing of accounts. We need to remember 
that God does not send out a man so charged 
with power that he can live a good life, but 
He does dwell in a man so that the man may, 
in goodness, be god-like and, therefore, dy- 
namic in transforming the lives of others 
under all circumstances and at all times, —all 
his life. 


To gain these ends I have in my work adopt- 
ed the following methods: We have introduced 
the Circle Service as a feature of church ac- 
tivity, some call it the Round Table, but it is 
more accurately described in Korea as the 
Round Mat Service. The details are as fol- 
lows: The pastor chooses from among his 
most faithful membership three or five men 
whom he can trust. They accompany him to 
some quiet room, in church or parsonage. 
The pastor seats them in a circle in order that 
there may be neither right hand nor left nor 
any other place of preference in the seating; 
then, in order to exclude any possible sugges- 
tion of formality, the pastor begins in an inti- 
mate, conversational manner to tell his hearers 
about his own limitations, weaknesses, failures 
and his desires for holier living and better 
service. This is not preceded by song, 
prayer or Scripture reading. It is simply a 
conversation. Those present are led to follow 
their pastor’s example in telling of their spiri- 
tual poverty and the sins of their lives. Then 
comes their resolution to make the Round 
Table a clearing house for their experiences at 
which they agree to gather once a week ; not 
with the idea that the gathering at the Round 
Table is the object, or that their confessions 
are the objects, but to so relate themselves to 
God that in the affairs of each day through 
the act of carrying on their business, their 
daily tasks of whatever nature, they are 
conscious of carrying on Divine worship; of 
projecting the atmosphere of the Church ser- 
vice, the prayer meeting, the revival, into their 
daily tasks. 

At the end of the appointed time this group 
again gathers with their pastor and relate the 
results of the week’s work, their successes and 
their failures. Again stimulated for renewed 
effort they return to their daily occupations. 

As a direct guide to the manner of conduct- 
ing the Circle Services the following questions 
were prepared and followed, but not to the ex- 
clusion of other questions the members might 
wish to present: 

1. Isthere anything between me and God? 
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2. Do I know that Jesus really dwells in 
my heart? If I am not clear in this 
knowledge, why is such the case ? 

3. Is there anything in my daily occupation 
in which I fail to honor God ? 

4, Had Jesus stood in my place and faced 
difficulties suggested under number 
three what would He have done ? 

5. When I lose face before another man do 
I, without any element of deceit, frank- 
ly and fully acknowledge my fault ? 

6. When members of my family observe 
me and my actions do they see the 
Christ ? 

7. Am I honest, especially when I am en- 
trusted with money which belongs to 
some one else ? 

8. DoI covet other people’s land ? 

9. Who is my neighbor? (See Mat. 5:44) 

Do I prove by my works that I love my 

neighbor as myself? 


Note :—There will arise many other questions that you 

will want to ask yourselves in these Round 
Table gatherings. 

:—The Round Table discussions and confessions 


are not the object of our efforts, but it is as a 
clearing house for our experiences. The ob- 


ject is to make every act of our daily life a | 


part of our worship. Therefore, you will 
carry your new vows and resolutions into your 
daily tasks and one week from today you will 
again meet at the Round Table and place the 
results of your new efforts at holy living be- 
fore the Round Table group for discussion 
and further help. 


When the three or four men who have 
united with the pastor in these services have 
proved themselves victorious in practical, every 
day, Christian living, (not when they have be- 
come clever in holding Round Table dis- 


cussions) the pastor separates one of their. 


number to form another circle and the place 
made vacant is filled by some other best de- 
veloped member of the Church congregation. 
Thus the plan anticipates the gradual grouping 
of the whole Church membership into Round 
Table gatherings. So far we have formed 
men’s and women’s circle gatherings separate- 


ly. 


You will note that this places no new organ= 
ization into the Church work. It simply takes 
the place of the class meeting, only it is a 
sharp departure from the class meeting 
methods. . 
As supplementary to this the whole church 
is asked to keep the Morning Watch. As every 
one knows, the Korean Christian seems to re- 
ceive a great inspiration from the morning 
gatherings for worship. In fact, this is the 
one real contribution Korea has made to our 
Church life. Our people are asked to keep 
this watch in the morning before rising, before 
the mind takes up any of the affairs of the 
day. Five questions are presented to them on 
printed slips, these they read, or having com- 
mitted to memory they repeat and according- 
ly make requests for divine aid for the day: 
1. Is there any thing between me and my 
God ? 

2. What is there for which I should praise 
Him ? 

3. For what special thing should I now 
offer prayer ? . 

4. For whom should I now especially pray. 

5. How shall I honor God today ae 

my daily task ? 


Note :—There will naturally arise other questions and 
needs for which you will want to pray. 


Those who adopt the practice of the Morn- 
ing Watch are urged to make it a time of 
meditation and especially to wait before God 
for direction in the day. 

Let me repeat that the object of the Round 
Table Service is to take the spiritual life of the 
Church and concentrate its energy upon the 
daily life of the beiiever. It is true that every 
missionary and preacher has emphasized in his 
discourses and teaching the necessity of daily 
holy living, but the energies of the Church 
life of the community, except in rare instances, 
has not been focussed at that point. This aims ~ 
to deepen the fervor of pulpit work, awaken 
the spirit of revival, set aflame the religious 
life of the Church and then carry its forces” 
down the Church aisle, out of the door, down 
the street, to the home of the believer and 
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into his daily toil, till all-he does is a part of 
his life of worship. 

The tendency among multitudes of Chris- 
tians to-day is to glorify the pulpit and honor 
the man behind the pulpit, to elevate Church 
ceremonies, and thus to sacrifice the deeper 
religious life. 

There has grown up a subtle influence of 
Superstition among believers which is dis- 
_asterous to spiritual living. They say, “I must 
attend Church this sabbath or, if I do not, some 

‘Visitation of evil will befall me as a punish- 
ment”. Years ago while itinerating my “ma- 
poo” paused before a bush decorated with 
strips of bright cloth and paper and bowed 
very low. ‘Why did you do that?” I asked, 
“Because”, said he, “did I not do it some evil 
might befall me or my family at home.” With 
that thought in mind many of our people at- 
tend church to satisfy their religious desires. 
The Round Table brings the believer sharply 
up against the facts of the believer’s inner life 
and compels him to realize there can be no 
nner spiritual life without the Spirit working 
in all his affairs, all the time and, that the 
church service should most of all be as a yard 
stick to measure his moral character and an 
inspiration to better living. 

I have been working on this plan for more 
than a year. That, of course, is too shorta 
period to fully develop any plan, especially if 
it is a sharp departure from older methods. 
Yet nothing has given me as much satisfaction 
in many years. Lives of men have been 
changed and group activities have been trans- 
formed. Such have been the results in sec- 
tions of the Suwon, Yi Chun, Wonju and 
Kangnung Districts. 

After a period of this type of service in 
Wonju, Mr. Pyen Sung Ok, who was present 
for several days, said, “I have travelled over 
most of Korea and seen all phases of Christian 
work among our people, but this has produced 
the finest type of belivers I have known.” 

There is one difficulty that presents itself in 
any plan of advance, i. e. the character of our 


leadership. It takes a great deal of courage 
on the part of a pastor to seat himself with a 
group for such a soul searching exanination in 
which he must set the example, nor is it easy 
for a pastor to get the vision that will inspire 
him to so great an undertaking. A formal ac- 
quiescence to such a plan is of no value. 


The only successful plan I know whereby the 
pastor will get the vision and the inspiration to 
carry on is for the missionary, himself, to in- 
vite a group of fellow preachers to a Round 
Table service and, by laying bare his own life 
in frank confessions carry across to them 
the burden of his soul not only for a trans- 
formed Church but also for a transformed 
world. 


The Joint Commission 


The Joint Commission on Union of the 
Methodist Churches of Korea commences its 
sittings on November 18th at the Methodist 
Theological Seminary, Seoul, and the first 
meeting of the General Conference of the new 
autonomous Church in expected to be held in 
the same place on December 2nd. The Com- 
mission consists of twenty Korean and ten 
foreign Commissioners, the latter being as 
follows :— 

Methodist Episcopal Church 
Bishop Herbert Welch, 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, 
Mr. George Sutherland, 
Dr. William E. Shaw, 

Mrs. J. M. Avann, 


Methodist Episcopal Church, South 

Bishop B. W. Beauchamp, 

Bishop H. A. Boaz, 

Dr. W. G. Cram, 

Rev. J. W. Moore, 

Miss Mabe! Howell. 

The two Bishops in Korea—Bishop J. C. 

Baker and Bishop Paul Kern—also have seats 
on the Commission. 
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E SHALL all agree that there are 
three steps in Foreign Mission work. 


1. The Preaching of the Gospel, or 
let us say, The Sowing of the Seed. 
‘- 2, The Founding of the Church. 
Springing up of the Blade. 
3. The Nurture of the Church. The care of 
the Crop. 


- These, though they are in chronological 
order, do not fall into definite and clear cut 
compartments, and I hope that the very sub- 
ject set for these Council papers indicates 
that we do not think that as foreign mission- 
aries we have nothing to do with the first and 
second, though most certainly we are very 
much concerned with the third. Now this 
may seem a commonplace, but I think it well 
worth stating for several reasons. The main 
reascn is that we may all of us redirect 
our thoughts away from the difficult and per- 
haps secondary problems that surround us as 
workers in institutions and see if we can share 
in making this Church of Korea a church in 
which all are anxious to hand on the story of 
the Gospel. 


Now why is it that we foreign missionaries 
are doing less and less of this work? First of 
all we have generally been trained as specialists 
in something or other, whether as education- 
alists or doctors, and no missionary except in 
the most general terms can be called a trained 
evangelist, because that is a work to which one 
must be called rather than for which one may 
be trained. Then again the Boards at home 
tend to send out specialists for special work, 
and so we have had the record for a few years 
back in this Federal Council that in all Mis- 
sions the proportionate numbers of direct evan- 
gelistic workers are lessening and that others 
are perhaps proportionately increasing. This, 
of course, is not in any way a criticism but 
merely a statement of fact ; as an educational 
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worker myself my last idea would be to set 


one class of work against another. 
Our total number of missionaries on the 


| 


field are decreasing and our institutional work | 


is increasing, so that at times of sickness or 


at furloughs the schools, etc. must be filled at _ 


the expense of the direct evangelistic work. 


More and more mission money is being sunk | 
in these things and they cannot be shut down 


even for a day. 


It may also be that we think that we can 


leave all this direct evangelism to the Korean 


Church, which is competent to do it, and finally — 


it may be that at the back of our minds we © 


think that the foreign missionary is here to 


lead and to teach, to act as commissioned — 


officers if you will. This idea appeals to us all, 


it rather flatters me on one side, and helps | 


me to use, apparently to the fullest, my scanty 


knowledge of the language; if I use it only on — 


people who understand what I am talking | 


‘about. In short it seems on the face of ita 
good argument to say that surely our Korean 


brother is likely to be more valuable than I in — 


speaking to his non-Christian fellow country- 
man, There is, moreover, the further addi- 
tional fact that I, as a Westerner, find travell- 
ing in the villages physically very tiring or at 
least unsuited to me for any length of time. 
Now I do think that our fellow Christian in 
this land does not need our help, nor our so 
called superior gifts, but he does seem to need 
our example. I cannot but feel that at this 
time he needs an example of evangelistic fer- 
vour. Shall I call down someone’s wrath on 
my head if I say that, speaking from my own 
experience of 20 odd years, when I came to this 
country the Korean Church was known through 
the length and breadth of the Christian world 
as a church of fire and enthusiasm, and a 
church in which every member did personal 
work. Can we foreigners and Koreans alike 
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say that our former reputation is justly ours 
today ? 
I do not think so, and I think the fault lies 
‘with us missionaries. We have moved away 
from that idea, we who have the time in 
some cases, and have at least freedom from 

economic pressure which keeps so many from 
- going out as they formerly did. 

The next question to be answered is why 
should we doit? And that can be answered 
briefly. 

. Though the Church has been established, 

and though we foreign missionaries are doing 
_ our share in the nurture of that Church, there 
is still much work to do, still many people to 
_ toreach. Do we not frequently meet people, I 

know I do, who apparently have never heard 
_ the Gospel or at least are totally ignorant of 
what it means. I think the Bible Society in 
its report only a couple of years back told us 
that their total sales to date for its Bibles and 

New Testaments and portions about equalled 
- one for each man and woman in the country, 
and when you think of the numbers who 
- have many copies, and the numbers of copies 
which have been destroyed in all these years, 
what a business it is to reach everyone in 
this one generation. Throughout the country 
_ the very places to which a foreigner is least 
_ likely to go are the very places which from 
remoteness are most neglected by the native 
- Church. This is true, at least south of Seoul, 
whatever may be the case in the north. 

There is a great deal of latent power in the 
Church still unused and perhaps unusable 
through the ordinary channels of Church ac- 
_ tivities, and direct evangelism offers another 
channel. 

Finally, there is a very deep reason why we 
should do this work and it is this. The Church 
- in this land is getting Suwnday-centred, if I may 
e coin the word. What I mean is this that, like 
E our churches in the West, a great deal of our 
a Christian activity is being crowded into the 
' Sunday. Individual evangelistic work is em- 
E phatically to be done on any and every day of 

the week, and from that point of view alone it 
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is worth pushing this all we can so as to cap- 
ture again all the days for our Master’s service. 
“Ah,” but you will say, “this is all very 
well but where do we foreign missionaries 
come in?” Simply this, that if this work is to 
be done we cannot keep out of it. We should 
be doing this because, however poorly we may 
speak, our doing it will encourage other and 
better workers to enter the work, and more- 
over, in many a country community the preach- 
ing of a foreigner has quite a wonderful pow- 
er, at this present time at least. 

Now, of course, the important thing about 
this “Practical Evangelism” is that itis not 
a method but simply to go out and doit. I 
have tried so far in this rather long beginning, 
to show that I think that a valuable ‘'Method” 
would be to have as many foreign mission 
aries giving some of their time to this work as 
possible. But to turn to methods proper. 

There are four general ones: 


1. The time-honoured method of Personal 
Work. 


2. The method of Colportage—the sell- 
ing of books and tracts and, of course, Bibles 
and portions. 


4, Open-air preaching, with or without 
lanterns or a band, in the market-places and 
streets. 


4, Finally there is the method of holding 
Special Missions by special preachers in 
church buildings or halls. 

These all have their followers, all have their 
advantages, and none of them should be neg- 
lected. Personally, I think that the very best 
of all is a combination of the two former— 
personal work and the selling and distribution 
of literature. 

In my own experience pure open-air ser- 
vices give few results. I think, at home, nearly 
all the value of that work comes from awak- 
ing in the hearts of hearers remembrances of 
things learnt in childhood. In any case, at 
home the most abandoned understand the 
meaning of the words of some hymn, or the 
meaning of such phrases as the love of God, 
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the need for repentance, while here the words 
themselves have little or no meaning. 

_ In regard to the Special Missions method 
of work, I know that it provides an enor- 
mous amount of work for enthusiasts and it is 
attractive because of the easiness of getting 
some orator, of whom there must be thousands 
in Korea, but I think that comparatively few 
are won when compared with the effort put 
forth. They are, of course, worth while but 
one deplores the fact that many are hardened 
to a further appeal of the Gospel. 

Someone may say that tracts and books 
are put forth in enormous quantities and 
therefore it is not possible to criticise any 
method on the score of apparent waste. Well, 
I am really offering no criticism of any one 
method but am stating why I prefer one 
rather than another. The Korean people as a 
whole, taking into consideration the village as 
well as the city, are not a literary people— 
how few of them are to be seen reading in the 
trains and cars—but for all that there are 
few who carelessly throw aside anything 
printed and these sheets bear their mes- 
‘sage as long as they are legible. 

I wish there was more money available to 
bring the stock of tracts up-to-date. The C. L. 
S. has a whole list of most excellent tracts, 
many of them interesting and well written, 
and many I know have in the past been great- 
ly blessed, yet I cannot but think that our 
tracts should be changing all the time to meet 
the needs of the time. I believe that some at 
least of the tracts still sold have not been 
changed in wording or spelling or printing in 
the last 20 years or at least it seems so. These 
things are changing, and the language of to- 
day is not the language of yesterday. The 
Bible in Korea is neither widely enough read, 
nor I suppose perfect enough in translation, to 
fix the language as it has done in England. 
Our Bibles and hymn books can change in any 
case but slowly, but our tracts should be ready 
to meet new needs. 

I do not doubt that the C. L. S. will be glad 


to satisfy our needs within, of course, reason- 
able limits and so itis up to us Koreans and 
perhaps foreigners to send in what we find by 
experience is needed. It is desperately neces- 
sary that whatever methods of evangelism we 
adopt we should use that method in the best 
way. 

But I should say that the method which is 
the most fruitful of all is Personal Preaching. 
I do not think there is anything which can 
touch it in blessing to those who do it and in 
blessing to those who hear. I think the rea 
son why we are doing so little comparatively 
here, and probably still less in our Western 
lands, is because it takes a very real spiritual 
effort. We have to overcome all sorts of feel- 
ings within, which prompt us not to do it just 
at the moment, ard the chance passes and we 
never get it again. 


There is then nothing 


more difficult to do or more searching. In : 


Korea you may pick up great orators on every 
side, and it is easy enough to get a band of 


young people who will give time and trouble — 


to public gatherings, but you will find a reluc- 
tance to do this personal work. The question 


then is to find a method which wiil make this 
personal work easier. | 
In my own district I like to get twoor | 


three men and these, with the colporteur and 
the missionary, should select some village. 


We try to avoid public preaching and spend | 


our time in the village going from house to 


house or speaking with people in the streets | 


and lanes. Nothing is formal and an attempt 


is made to make all the conversations natural, | 
A day or two of that will make most of the | 
people in the village friendly and they will, to- | 


wards the end of the week, come along of 
themselves to talk and question. The village 
should not be left to itself but should be visit- 
ed by one of the party continuously after that, | 


and there is every chance that people may be | | 
gathered into a group from that village, and | 


the others will be left not more hardened but | 
more open, because of the contacts made, to 
listen to the appeal of the preacher, 
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N THE EVENING of September 19th, 
1930, just at sundown, Ella Ibernia 

Graham was laid to rest in the beauti- 

‘ful cemetery in Kwangju, Korea. As her body 

was lowered into the grave the color faded 

: from the west and the evening star shone 

_with serene splendor, a fit emblem of the life 

whose evening had come but where already 

there shone the star of a fragrant memory 
and a deathless hope. 

Ella Ibernia Graham was born near Mt. Ulla, 
N. C., on May 27th, 1869, where she spent her 
childhood and school days and early part of 

her womanhood. Circumstances ecmbined to 

_ thwart her desire to go asa foreign mission- 

ary until she was 38 years old, but her vigor- 

ous bedy and mind would not allow her to re- 

-linquish this hope, meanwhile she busied her- 

self in all forms of Christian work in her home 

- community. 

-At last the way opened to come to Korea 
and in the fall of 1907 she arrived at Kwangju, 
where she spent all of her missionary life. 

She possessed a finely trained mind and im- 
mediately set out to prove that age is nota 
barrier to securing the language and so suc- 

- cessful were her efforts tnat in a remarkably 

_ short time she was able to take her full part 

_ in the work. 

She was a woman of great physical vitality 

and of eager enthusiasm so she threw herself 

_ with full abandon into the woman’s work of 

her station and with the crumbs of her time 

a ' she helped to start both the boys’ and girls’ 

- schools. 

2 For almost 20 years she was a country itin- 

( erator and spent her physical strength with 

- Jayish hand as she endured the privations 

. and physical dangers of those early days. She 

g was alover of beauty and immaculately neat in 
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Ella Ibernia Graham 


her person yet she cheerfully spent her days 
amid surroundings that affronted her nature, 
for the need of souls always took preference 
over her personal or physical inclinations. 

In the providence of God she endured more 
physical hardships and danger than the ordin- 
ary itinerator, having actually shortened her ~ 
days by her courage and determination to 
carry on when she was sick, or had met with 
some accident, while miles away from home. 
She loved life and the beauties of life but no 
one has ever heard her regret the fact that her 
days were numbered because of her strenuous 
activities during those first years. 

It is hard to sum up a life in a sentence but 
of Miss Graham it can be said that she was a 
Christian gentlewoman, for she lived the 
spirit of Christ at home as well as in the 
church, and was so genuiney human and per- 
sonally attractive that she was beloved by all 
who had the privilege of knowing her. 

Just before her death she asked that all her 
country churches be notified, so at the funeral 
both foreigners and nationals had an equal 
part. It was significant that when the Ameri- 
can pastor had finished his address by em- 
phasising her spirit of unselfish service, the 
Korean pastor took up the story and without 
any consultation or knowledge of what had 
been said he practically repeated the former 
address, showing that the same traits of 
character which had impressed her fellow 
missionaries had also written themselves upon 
the hearts of the Koreans. 

She has handed on the torch to us, for her 
hand was weary; may we hold it as high, 
living as truly and richly as she did and laying 
our lives down as bravely and uncomplainingly 
as did this gallant soldier of the Cross. 
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The One who Returned 


CATHERINE BONWICK. 


A FEW DAYS AGO Mrs. O. R. Avison 
A was sitting on her porch, at the Sever- 
ance compound in Seoul, when one of 
the elders of the loeal church, an elderly man 
himself, brought up another man well on in 
years and introduced himto her. The new- 
comer said, ‘‘Don’t you remember me?’ but. 
after a good look at him ane replied, “No, I’m 
sorry I cannot recall you.’ 

He went on, “Your husband performed an 
operation on my side thirty years ago at this 
hospital. It meant much careful nursing and 
I was here for two years before I made com- 
plete recovery. It was during those years 
that I became a Christian and when I was 
strong enough I returned to my home in far- 

-away Quelpart Island, where I have beena 
.member of the church ever since. Now I am 


Notes and Personals 


' Southern Methodist Mission 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Death 
Mrs. H. M. Bruen, of Taiku, at the Severance 


Hospital, Seoul, on October 20th., after 21 
years of service in Korea. 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Left on furlough 
Miss Lily O. Lathrop, Kunsan. 
Returned from furlough 
Miss Sadie Buckland, Chunju. 
Resigned from the Mission 
Rev. and Mrs. F. M. Eversole, Chunju. 


Death 


Miss Ella I. Graham, of Kwangju, passed 
away at Seoul on Thursday, September 
18, after a long illness. She rendered > 
service to the Mission for a eee of 
twenty-three years. 
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on my way to Pyengyang, as a delegate from 
the island churches to the Presbyterian Gen 
eral Assembly, and this is my first visit ‘tt 
Seoul since my operation. I have come ‘te 
offer my warm thanks to the good doctor.” — 

The old man enquired after some of the 
boys who were around the hospital at the 
time he was a patient in it and he was over- 
joyed to know that several of them are now 
doctors and are still working with us. Though 
by this time they are middle aged men it was 
interesting to hear him call them by their boy- 
hood names. They were glad to meet him, for 
he was one who had returned to offer thanks, 
We are encouraged to think that there are also 
many ‘nines’ who have reason to foster a 
similar gratitude. 
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New Arrivals 


Bishop and Mrs. Paul Kern, Seoul. | 
Mr. and Mrs, Gerald Speidel, Seoul. 


Returned from furlough 


Rev. and Mrs. M. B. Stokes, Seoul. 
Miss Laura Edwards, Choonchun. 
Miss Hallie Buie, Seoul. 

_ Miss Nannie Black, Songdo. 
Miss Mamie D. Myers, Chulwon. 
Miss Sadie Maud Moore, Wonsan. 
Miss Helen Rosser, Songdo. 


Owing to the absence of a signature to the | 
article entitled “Then and Now—Some Com: 
parisons,” that appeared in our August 
number, it was erroneously credited to Dr. W. 
D. Reynolds. The actual author of that much 
appreciated article was Miss Margaret =— t 
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